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THE EARLIEST OCCURRENCE OP THE NAME 
OF ABRAM. 

By James Henry Breasted, 

The University of Chicago. 

The monument upon which this long unnoticed name is 
recorded, is more extensive and important than has hitherto been 
supposed, and as no full description of it has been published, I 
may be permitted to preface a short paragraph regarding the 
above name, with a discussion of the monument which bears it, 
confessing at the outset, that this discussion will occupy vastly 
more space than the account of the name. 

We refer to the geographical list of Sheshonk I., on that por- 
tion of the outer wall of the great Karnak temple usually known 
as the "Bubastide Gate," or as the reader will find it upon the 
accompanying plan from Baedeker's Egypt, marked, "Portico of 
the Bubastides." The monument is not a mere gate, as it is 
usually designated on the maps and plans of Karnak, and in his- 
torical discussions. If its real character is understood, it is a 
vastly more pretentious work, and an important evidence of the 
wealth and power of Sheshonk I., the founder of the XXIst dynasty. 

A glance at the accompanying plan will show that the columns 
of the colonnade on each side of the "Great Court," are uniform 
with the two columns of the "Portico of the Bubastides." 
Sheshonk I., therefore, who built the portico, evidently designed 
and probably built the whole. Some later king could, to be 
sure, have carried out the colonnades in uniformity with 
Sheshonk I.'s beginning ; but fortunately we have the quarry- 
record of the official, who was sent to the Silsileh quarries to 
secure the sandstone for the building. This inscription furnishes 
us heretofore unnoticed information regarding the building and 
what it was intended to be. It will be evident that in planning 
the side walls and colonnades of this forecourt, the designer 
must also have intended to enclose the court in front (west), for 
without such a front wall or pylon the side walls are useless. In 
all probability, therefore, Sheshonk I. was also the builder of the 
great first pylon of Karnak, although since Mariette's time, it 
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Fig. 1.— Plan of the West End (Front) of the Great Karnak Temple. 

(From Baedeker* s ** Egypt.'*) 
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has been considered as Ptolemaic, and is so marked, as the 
reader sees, on Baedeker's plan. Turning now to the quarry 
inscription we find that it gives us very specific information on 
this point. Omitting unessential portions the passage descriptive 
of the building, as planned by Sheshonk I., is as follows : ^ 



1 ^nnri/;:;^;^ (sic! without day) 

I C-\ I I AAAAAA 



X 7\ I !m. w I ci DDO = J» 

sic ? 

OV 1* 4 rZ7 'K "7 *♦— <^ >''*=*\ AAAAAA <\ 

^ LJQt ^~^ ^"^^^^ n ^ 



SIC 



^—^ — _^4nns„ZSS' 



sic 

LFj I I I ^^^/^ Wain I i ol 



o \<i:il 



_J lllllim AAAAAA u^o«0; 






■,^Ynn^ 



► <2>- 



Year 21, second month of the third season (10th month) .^ On 

this day his majesty was in the house of Isis (named), "The Great Ka 

1 The text is published in Champ. Mon., II, 122 bis ; LD, III, 254c ,* and partially Brugsch., 
Thes.y VI, 1242. I had also a collation of the Berlin squeeze by Mr. Alan Gardiner, which he 
Jcindly placed at my disposal. It adds some important readings, especially showing the 
form of the determinative discussed above. 

2 Not a lacuna ; the day has been omitted by the scribe. The dashes indicate the 
approximate number of words lost throughout. When the dashes are followed by (*?), the 
words are not lost, but uncertain in meaning. 
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of Harakhte." His majesty decreed that command be given to the 
divine father (priest) of Amon-He, king of gods, master of secret 
things (?) of the house of Harakhte, chief of works of the king, Harem- 

saf, to conduct every work (?) the choicest - of Silsileh, to make 

very great monuments for the house of his august father, Amon-Re, lord 
of Thebes. His majesty gave stipulations for building a very great 
pylon of - (?), in order to brighten Thebes; erecting its double doors 
of myriads of cubits (in height), in order to make a jubilee-court for the 
house of his father Amon-Re, king of gods ; and to surround it with a 
colonnade. 

Evidently the plan of Sheshonk I. involved the entire first 
court of Karnak, including the first pylon. The comparatively 
small door in the so-called "Portico of the Bubastides," could 
not be called "myriads of cubits" high, but this term does very 
appropriately apply to the door in the first pylon, which is the 
greatest door ever erected in Egypt, or anywhere else, in so far 
as we know. Moreover, the scribe has written the word "pylon" 
with a significant sign, being nothing less than a perfect repre- 
sentation of a pylon. Finally, the Egyptian building inscriptions 
frequently speak of "surrounding'' a court with a colonnade, 
which extends only along two sides, but the two columns in the 
so-called "Portico of the Bubastides" cannot of course be said to 
surround anything, even though the area before it might be 
called a "court." In our opinion the quarry-inscription is con- 
clusive evidence that Sheshonk I. designed the entire "Great 
Court" of the Karnak temple, including the first pylon^ which 
forms its front. The purpose of the vast building is also indi- 
cated in the quarry inscription ; it was intended to be used in the 
celebration of Sheshonk's thirty years' jubilee, and the beginning 
of the work in his twenty-first year coincides with this designa- 
tion of its purpose. Whether or not it was ever so used, we are 
unable to determine. It was never finished, and the builders' 
sun-dried brick ramps and scaffolding still cumber the walls 
beneath the debris of many centuries. This, the greatest temple 
court ever erected in ancient times, is 275 feet deep and 338 feet 
wide. The pylon which forms its facade is over 370 feet wide, 
over 142 feet high, and the masonry walls of its hollow towers on 

31 should not omit to state that Mariette's examination of the pylon itself (Mar. Kar. 
Texte, p. 18) led him to the conclusion that it was later than the side walls and later than 
the Ethiopians (XXVth dynasty). When in Karnak myself I was not aware of the above 
data from the building inscription. Mariette did not know of them, and I have thus far 
been unable to secure a report based on an examination made with a knowledge of the said 
data. 
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each side of the central gate are 16 feet thick. It adds materially 
to our opinion of the power and wealth of the founder of the 
Libyan, or twenty -second dynasty, when we understand that he 
was able to plan such vast enterprises as this, even though he 
died before its completion. The character of this Bubastite 
addition to the Karnak temple has been so long misunderstood, 
that I trust this digression has not been out of place. Moreover 
we shall now the better understand that such a king should be 
able to undertake the Palestinian campaign, with which we are 
to deal. 

With slight interruptions Egypt had possessed Palestine 
from the middle of the sixteenth until the middle of the twelfth 
century B .C. At the accession of Sheshonk I., about the middle 
of the tenth century, her claims there had been purely nominal 
for two hundred years, a court fiction with which the Palestinian 
dynasts were not obliged practically to reckon. Sheshonk 
crushed for a time the sacerdotal power at Thebes, which had 
divided the country, supressed his rivals in the Delta cities with 
his Libyan mercenaries, and gradually concentrating his resources, 
was able to make the Pharaoh's claim on Palestine more than a 
mere formal tradition. Solomon was not unlikely an Egyptian 
vassal, even though the Hebrew annals boast that he received in 
marriage a daughter of the Pharaoh. His Egyptian suzerain 
extended his territory by the gift of the important Canaanite 
city of Gezer, a stronghold last mentioned by Merneptah, who 
captured it nearly three hundred years before. The Pharaoh 
with whom Solomon had to deal cannot have been one of the 
degenerate Tanites of the XXIst dynasty, whose last representa- 
tive was supplanted by Sheshonk I. It must have been an 
aggressive and powerful ruler, who resumed Egypt's control of 
Palestine, and there is no other Pharaoh at this time who 
answers this description, save Sheshonk I. His campaign 
thither in the fifth year of Rehoboam of Judah, perhaps about 
926 B. C, of which the Hebrews later preserved a tradition (1 
Kings 14: 25), did not essentially differ from many such expedi- 
tions in the XVIIIth and XlXth dynasties, or as we now know 
from a newly discovered inscription, even in the Xllth dynasty, 
nearly 2000 B. C. 

Unfortunately the record of this campaign left by Sheshonk I. 
gives us little specific information concerning its character. He 
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placed it on the outside of the wall of his new court, on the right 
of the "Portico of the Bubastides/' where it has long been known, 
and was studied by Champollion and Wilkinson, in the days when 
hieroglyphic knowledge was very limited. It really consists of 
a great relief* representing the king sacrificing captives before 
Amon and the patron goddess or deification of Thebes. The 
figure of the king has now totally disappeared, as it was evidently 
only painted and never hewn into the wall. From similar scenes 
we are able however to restore the conventional figure of the 
Pharaoh, who stood on the right gathering in his left hand the 
hair of a group of kneeling Asiatics, who raise their arms appeal- 
ing for mercy, as their captor brandishes his war-mace over their 
heads. On the left Amo'n approaches, extending to the Pharaoh 
a sword, and leading to him by cords five lines of sixty-five cap- 
tives. Below these are five lines more, containing ninety-one 
captives, led by the presiding goddess of Thebes. There are thus 
156 captives in all, each symbolizing a Palestinian town, the name 
of which is in each case enclosed in a crenellated oval, above 
which appear the shoulders and head of the captive. The accom- 
panying inscriptions are the following : 

Over the kneeling captives ; who are being sacrificed : 

Smiting the chiefs of the Nubian Trogodytes, of all inaccessible 
countries, all the lands of the Fenkhu, the countries ^. 

Before the Pharaoh : 

Sheshonk I., king great in fame, smiting the countries that assail 
him, achieving with the sword, that the Two Lands (Egypt) may know 
that he has smitten the chiefs of all countries. 

Before Amon : 

Welcome ! my beloved son, Sheshonk, - mighty in strength. Thou 
hast smitten the lands and the countries, thou hast crushed the Nubian 
Trogodytes, (thy) sword was mighty among the Asiatics; they were 
made fragments every moment. Thy victorious fame - all lands. Thou 
wentest forth in victory and thou hast returned in might; thou hast 
united^ -; I have - (!) for thee the countries that knew not Egypt, that 
had begun to invade thy boundaries, in order to cut ofif their heads. 
Victory is given into thy hands, all lands and all countries are united 
, the fear of thee is as far as the four pillars (of heaven), the terror of 

*It is published: Champ., If o?i., 284-5; Bos. Mon. stor„tm\ i D, III, 252-253a ; Mar. Voy, 
dans la haute Eg., 11,42; and from these often in the histories. These publications are 
neither accurate nor exhaustive {Mar. gives a photo). The list alone has been published 
by Brugsch, Geogr. Inschr, II, X'XIV; Champ., Not., II, 113-119; and a collation by Maspero, 
Bee. de trav., VII, 100-101. See further remarks on this subject in our discussion of the list. 

5 On the use of the dashes, see above note, p. 24. 6 All italicized words are uncertain. 
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thy majesty is among the Nine Bows ; thou hast - ( ?) the hearts of the 
countries. Thou art Horus over the Two Lands (Egypt) thou art - (?) 
against thy enemies, when thou hast smitten the foe. Take thou my 
victorious sword ^ thou whose war-mace has smitten the chiefs of the 
countries. 

Utterance of Amon-Re . . . . : "My heart is very glad, when I see 
thy victories, my son Meriamon-Sheshonk, my beloved, who camest 
forth from me in order to be my champion. I have seen the excellence 
of thy plans ; w^hich thou hast executed, the - of my temple, which thou 
hast established (for) me, in Thebes, the great seat to which my heart 
(inclines). Thou hast begun to make monuments in Southern Heliopolis, 

and every city thereof for the sole god of its district. Thou hast 

made my temple of millions of years, of electrum, wherein I -. Thy 

heart is satisfied over - (?) - Thou hast - more than any king of them all. 
Thou hast smitten every land, my mighty sword was the source of the 

victories, which I have given all the Asiatics. Thy fire raged as 

a flame behind them, it fought against every land, which thou didst 
gather together, which thy majesty didst deliver to it, (being) Montu the 
mighty, overwhelming his enemies. Thy war-mace, it struck down thy 
foes, the Asiatics of distant countries; thy serpent-crest was mighty 
among them. I made thy boundaries as far as thou desired st ; I made 
the southerners come in obeisance to thee, and the northerners to the 
greatness of thy fame. Thou hast made a great slaughter among them 
without number, falling in their valleys, being multitudes, annihilated 
and perishing afterward like those who have never been born. All the 

countries came (?), thy majesty has destroyed them in the space of 

a moment. I have trampled for thee them that rebelled against thee, 
overthrowing (for) thee the Asiatics of the army of Mitanni; I have 
humbled them - (?) beneath thy feet. I am thy father, the lord of the 
gods, Amon-Re, lord of Thebes, sole leader, whose remnant escapes not, 
that I may cause thy valor to be (remembered ?) in the future through 
all eternity." 

It will be seen that the content of these inscriptions is so 
vague and general, and so largely made up of conventional 
phrases from similar hymns of praise addressed to older kings, 
that the real character of Sheshonk's war in Palestine could never 
be determined from it. We may remark here that there is a 
brief and fragmentary inscription of Sheshont; in another part of 
the temple which commemorates the offering of the tribute of 
Palestine and Nubia before Amon, so that his supremacy at least 
for a time in both countries, as claimed in the texts above trans- 
lated, is clear. But fortunately the great relief of Sheshonk con- 
tains also the long list of 156 names of places captured by him 
in Palestine. This list is our sole source for determining the 

^ Referring of course to the sword which the god is represented as extending to Sheshonk. 
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limits of his Asiatic campaign, and we may briefly notice the 
extent of territory which it involves. It would enable us in the 
first place to test the statement of Anion in his address on She- 
shonk, crediting him with having captured Mitanni, the now well- 
known Euphrates country, if we did not already know that it had 
perished long before Sheshonk's time. It is needless to say that 
no towns so far north can be found in the list, and it is evident 
that the scribe who edited the inscription simply borrowed 
Mitanni from some older inscription at Karnak. 

Of the ten rows of names comprising the list, the fourth and 
tenth rows have entirely perished, involving the loss of thirty -one 
names ; while twelve more in different places have also disap- 
peared. Indeed, the list is at the present day rapidly perishing ; 
four names in the seventh row (Nos. 105-108) long ago fell out and 
were rescued by Lepsius (Berlin 2094). No. 27 (Megiddo) has 
either fallen out or been removed in recent times by vandals. 
Many names once legible are no longer so. Yet this priceless 
record of Palestinian geography from the tenth century B. C, has 
never been exhaustively copied and published in such a manner as 
modern palaeography demands, or as a classical monument of its 
character would long ago have been. I was fortunately able to 
supplement the insufficiency of the publications in many places 
(but not everywhere), with large scale photographs. Omitting 
badly mutilated examples which cannot be safely restored ; allow- 
ing for at least fifteen names which occupy two ovals each, and 
eliminating the Nine Bows, which have nothing to do with Pales- 
tine, we now have on the monument and in the publications of it, 
some seventy-five names of ancient Palestinian cities, as they 
were known to the scribes of Sheshonk I. about 925 B. 0. 

In the study of this list, the customary juggling with Semitic 
roots taken from a Hebrew dictionary, is a pastime which may 
be indulged in by anyone with a slight knowledge of hieroglyph- 
ics, and be made to fill many pages with the most impressive 
learning, of no value however for historical, and I might add, for 
any other purposes. We shall here attempt to note only those 
names which can be geographically located, or for other reasons 
are of importance. 

The list is introduced as usual by the ''Nine Bows," an old 
and conventional list of peoples ruled by the Pharaoh. The 
names which follow undoubtedly fall roughly into two main 
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groups : first, the towns of Israel ; and second, those of Judah. 
The main line of cleavage is probably somewhere between Nos. 
50 and 60 or 65 ; but that this line is exclusive, or that the 
groups themselves are exclusive, is by no means certain. Roughly 
stated the list devoted between fifty and sixty names to Israel and 
about a hundred to Judah. Of the total of seventy-five or so, 
that are preserved, only seventeen can be located with certainty, 
and perhaps two more with probability. Of these nineteen, six- 
teen are found in the Old Testament. Fourteen of them belong 
to Israel and are mostly important towns ; while the remaining 
five, in Judah, are with one exception obscure villages. This may 
be an accident of preservation. The southernmost town cap- 
tured is Arad in southern Judah, and the northernmost is 
possibly Beth Anoth in northern Galilee, which with Adamah, 
west of the Sea of Gralilee, would stand alone, well north of the 
group of towns in the Kishon valley, which latter in the writer's 
opinion are more likely to mark the limit of Sheshonk's northern 
advance. 

Let us now notice the names in the list, which may be identi- 
fied and located.*^ After the Nine Bows, the following three 
names (10-12)® are mutilated and unrecognizable. The list then 
proceeds with towns of Israel in the Kishon valley and vicinity, 
as follows : ^^ 

No. 13. .^a^'i^ljilcvH) Rw'V'ty, n^^an, Rabbith. 
No. 14. o^^H^C^^ r-'-n-k-', ^D^P}, Taanach. 

8 A number of important names in the list had already been identified by Champollion ; 
many are due to Brugsch (Geogr. Inschr,, II, 56-71) ; a study by Maspero (J!^.,1880, 44 ff.) and 
again more fully (Trans, Vict. Inst.^ Vol. XXVII, pp. 63-122, followed by a discussion by 
Conder, pp. 123-^) ; a useful treatment by Mttller {Asien^ 1^-72). The numbers I use refer to 
LDt who alone is correct in his numbers. Champollion has inserted a lost oval between 41 
and 45, omitted two between 48 and 51, omitted one between 59 and 61, and misplaced 65 
behind 68. Only the second and last of these errors were noted by Maspero in collating the 
original (iJec, VII, 100), but his study {AZ., 18^, 44 flf.) employs the hopelessly confused 
numbering of Champollion, which makes it difficult to follow. 

s The restoration of two of them as Gaza and Megiddo is a guess (Maspero) ; the occur- 
rence of Megiddo further on (27) shows that we cannot look for it here. 

10 Nos. 13-15 are all in Issachar. No. 16 is in Manasseh ; n-r = n or ? as commonly. No. 
17 is probably not Rehob by the Sea of Galilee; see Mtiller, AsieUy 153. No. 18 is in Issachar. 
No. 19, ^-d-rw-TrC-TYi that is D"ni5 is perhaps 0*^1^1551 Adoraim in Judah. We should then 
necessarily conclude that the list has mixed the towns of the two kingdoms. No. 20 is lost, 
and No. 21 {S''-w''-d) is unknown. No. 22 is east of Jordan in Gad. No. 23 is in Benjamin. 
No. 24 is in Ephraim. No. 25, K'-d-t-m is unknown. No. 26 is in Dan, but in Israel. No. 27 
isinlssachar (though held by Manasseh). No. 28, ''-d-rw = ^1^5 (or b*1i5)i agrees phonetically 
exactly with ^"nj^ in Judah (Josh. 15: 3; Num. 34 : 4), but again we should have a long leap 
from Israel into Judah ; and Addar is well reproduced in No. 100, certainly in Judah. 
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Fig. 2. — Map of Palestine, Showing only Towns Captured by Sheshonk I. 

Numbers refer to the list; names underlined are not located lisith exactness. 
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No. 15. Mil ^^^^^^^^ I] %, Ci^^ S'-n-m-% D:^t?, Slmnein. 

No. 16. '^lIM<c=>|]'%.Q.^ B'-ty-s'-nr'% 1S$12? m^l, Beth-shean. 

No. 17. _£a^^(]'^Q^ Rw-h'-b'-', a'nn, Rehob. 

No. 18. '^D%"^^(l'^c^£y5 H'-pw-rw-m-', d:'::Bn, Hapharaim. 

No. 22. ^N^^ITP <C\ £==tM^ M-¥-n-m, Tirvq Machanaim. 



No. 23. ^'(^ m'^^^^^ K-V-^'-n, ]i:ra5i, Gibeon. 
I 



No. 24. '^1§'P'^ ^^^^ B'-ty-li-w'-rw-n, fiTn IT'S, Beth-horon. 
No. 26. QM^^"^^^^^ '-yw-rw-n, p^, Ajalon. 

No. 27. -4^ ""^^^ % ^^^^ M'k-d-yw, h'^r^'a, Megiddo. 

Jim Cl^^a 1 Jl ' ' 

Next follows the much discussed 

No. 29. |)|)%.'^^=-'^cw] rw-d'h-m-rW"Jc,i^i2m\ 

which is of course not to be rendered "the king or kingdom of 
Judah."" Its geographical location is unknown. ^^ With 

No. 32. <>=> , aaaaaa'^[v\^ "''-rw?-^', y^, Amna. 



we are again in the vicinity of southern Carmel, for this place is 
the Aruna, passed by Thutmose III. on his march northward just 
before he reached Megiddo. ^^ 

11 The impossibility of this rendering was long ago shown by Brugsch (Geogr. Inschr., 
II, 62-3). He also proposed rendering h as the article; so also MttUer (Asien, 167; P8BA., 
X, 81), who proposed : " Hand of the King." The difficulty is that this involves the translit- 
eration of the Semitic article, whereas the article is elsewhere throughout this list trans- 
lated (see Nos. 71, 77, 87, 90, 92, 94, etc.). 

12 No. 30 is lost, and 31 IT-y'-n-m, QS'^fl or DSli^n is unknown. 

13 No. 33, B'-rw-m'-m = D'50bn is unknown. 
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No. 34. i 



D -Jgsc. 



(vx^ D'-d-p-t'Tw, btTTit^^i or bnsns. 



was probably a city^* of central Palestine, while the next recog- 
nizable name/^ 

No. 38. JsMij^VS ^'-!/w-k', rt-Dte, Socoh. 

is phonetically exactly equivalent to Socoh (nblT)/^ and it would 
carry us into Judah. The entire next row (40-52) is lost, except 
the first name, which began with an '"Abel" or ''meadow," and the 
next row (53-65) is in little better condition. It contains three 
familiar names : 

No. 56. ^^^'^fl'^^^^^^ "'d-m-% M^i^. 

^^* ^'^* i"^-^^^^^ D'-rw-m-m, C3i3bs(a"^i3b5r?) or n^n^isr? 

No. 59. ^J^^^(]'^(^£^£] Y-rw-d'-% ^n% Yeraza. 

Of these, No. 56 reminds us of Edom, but the names of countries 
do not appear in this list ;^^ No. 57 may be Q"*"!^^ ''rocks," so that 
neither of these two is of any geographical value. The third. No. 
59, is the Yeraza ^^ of the Annals of Thutmose III., in northwest- 
ern Judah. 



A 



No. 65. 

No. 66. — q^i^q^^l 



P'-^'-m-i: "-'-d-\ »The Valley (ptty) of sry 
or 8Sy«. 



1* It is not known from the Old Testament, but is mentioned in Pap. Anastast, I, 22, 5, 
where it appears to be between northern Israel and Benjamin. 

15 No. 35 is too broken for use ; No. 36, B''-ty-t''-rw-m^m {m'm may = m in this list) , or "TT'S 
Obn » " House of the Furrow," is unknown. In his collation Maspero iRec.^ VII, p. 100, No. 
M) has overlooked the ty which is perfectly clear on the photograph. Hence his long para- 
graph on the word falls away {Trans. Vict.. Inst., Vol. XXVII, 102-3). No. 37, K'-h'-rw-y, 
perhaps a 133 (with p in the middle for 3 ?) is unknown. 

16 There are two cities of this name in Judah : one in the valley of Elah, toward the She- 
phelah ; and the other in the highlands southwest of Hebron. See the objections of Miiller 
{Asien, l&l). 

17 There was an nt2li5 in Naphtali; Mttller proposes " Edumia-Ddme," in eastern 

T T -J 

Ephraim (-4s*en, 168) . 

18 See Mttller, Asien, 152, n. 1. 
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"The'' Valley of ^TS or i^::^/"' form the first complete example 
of a long series of compound names each occupying two rings, of 
which the first member is a well-known Semitic word, like inbkiD 
''stream" (73 and 75), 2j^ ''south country*' (84, 90, 92), and 
bpn "field" (68, 71, 77, "87, 94, 96, 101, 107). But unfor- 
tunately these names, while sometimes capable of translation, 
cannot be geographically located. In the remainder of the list 
very few names of any kind can be placed. 

No. 100. ^^Ij^f^^ ^-^-r^-; nni?, Addar. 
is doubtless 1*^5^ '^^ in Judah, while of the two Arads 
No. 108. ^^(j^-cw,' 



No. 110. ^~^-ga/]'^^fwi 



''-rw'd'% ^-1?, Arad. 



one must be "1*13? in the desert of Judah. 



No.l24. ^ cv^ B'-t-'^'t 



is possibly to be emended to Beth Anoth,"^ and 



No. 125. M^T <=r>^TP^^ ( misread from hieratic %^ rf) S'-r-h'-n' 



)nys, Sharulien. 

is evidently Sharuhen of southern Judah. ^^ We look in vain for 
Jerusalem, which according to the Hebrew annals (1 Kings 
14:25) was also taken and plundered by Sheshonk. It has 
doubtless been lost in one of the lacunae. 

19 P' is the Egyptian article. 

20 There is nom at the end, according to Maspero's collation (fiec, VII, 100, No. 63), noris 
it on the original, as the photograph proves. Hence there was no basis for the identification 
with lilOS^I^ in Judah (Miiller, Asien, 168). Yet it is still read with m by Maspero himself 
(Trafis. Vict. Inst., 27, 108, 109) in 1892. 

21 Repeated in No. 117. 

22 Beth Anath (Josh. 19 : 38 ; Judges 1 : 33) is in Naphtali ; we may equally well read with 
Mttller as above, Beth Anoth which is in Judah {Josh. 15: 59; modern B6t-'Antln1). 

23 No. 118, P'-6'-^-' should be compared with the land B\ which Schaefer tells me occurs 
on Seti I.'s stela at Tell-esh-Shehab in the Hauran. From the squeeze he read, "Mut, mis- 
tress of J5' (nbt -S') with 6'-bird and hill-country." If Beth Anath of Naphtali really occurs 
in the second half of the list, a place in the Hauran might also be there. 
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Fig. 3. — The Name ''Field of Abram," from the List of Sheshonk I. on the 
Wall of the Karnak Temple, latter half of tenth century B. 0. 

{From a photograph by Borchardt.) 
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It is among the compound names above referred to, that the 
writer recently noticed the name of Abram : ^* 



No. 71. 

No. 72. 



A ^\ 



fN^^/1 



•c^£^ 



P'-hw-k-rw "-V-r-m, tro^ ^pnti. 



This can be nothing else than "The Field'' of Abram.'"' As 
we already possess the names of Jacob and Joseph in the lists of 
Thutmose III., there is no reason that we should not find the 
name of Israel's great traditional ancestor attached to a locality 
mentioned among the towns of southern Palestine. Especially 
is this true at a time when we know that the Hebrew traditions 
of their ancestors were gradually taking that current and perma- 
nent form in which a century later they began to find literary 
expression. But as our list is far older than the Hebrew records 
of Abram- Abraham, this is the earliest reference to him, thus 
far known. The significance of this occurrence of the name for 
the critical study of the hexateuchal documents I must refer 
to specialists in that particular field. 

Gross Lichterfelde bei Berlin, 
June 28, 1904. 

24 On showing this identification to Erman, he looked up his own studies on this list, 
and to his own surprise, he found in his manuscript, that he had made the same identifica- 
tion in 1888, but never published it. It was also independently seen by my friend Schaefer. 

25 The S is the Egyptian article, common in this list. bpH is not found in Old Testa- 
ment Hebrew, but is well known in Aramaic. Its very frequent occurrence in this list quite 
justifies Bondi's conclusion that, although not found in the Hebrew of the O. T., it is never- 
theless an old Canaanite word. The ending, '(i^ or '^), in which W. M. Mttller would 
recognize the Aramaic status emphaticus is not a conclusive reason for making any word in 
the list Aramaic; for this ending is found with many words in the list, which we know 
existed in Palestine many centuries before the Aramaizing of the Palestinian dialects 
began. Moreover, the plural of bpH in this list is ObpH i which, I need hardly say, is a 
Hebrew and not an Aramaic plural. 

26 This word is explained by Maspero {Trans. Vict. Inst., 27, 83) as a plural of bji^ 
which he gives as "C^bSli^*" This equivalence is phonetically possible, but nevertheless 
impossible for other reasons. Judging from the vowel points as given by Maspero. one 
would expect to find examples of this plural ; but as a matter of fact the plural of b!22!^ 
"meadow" does not occur. The word is never used, except as the first member of an 
annexion in compound geographical names, e. g., D'^'Q^^S b!|li5 ; it never occurs in any 
other combination. In accordance with this usage, it is found as the first member of a com- 
pound in all of the other names in which it occurs in this list. Moreover, it is clear that we 
must demand some specific term as the second member in our name. 



